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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Members  of  the  Legislature, 
State  of  Arkansas. 

Gentlemen: 
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been  prepared  by  our  direction  and  represents  the  re- 
sults of  our  actions  and  deliberations.  We  would  call 
your  atts-ntion  particularly  to  the  chapter  on  the  needs 
of  the  University.  We  believe  that  public  sentiment 
in  the  state  is  now  3ady  to  do  something  better  than 
has  ever  been  done  lofore  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  young  men  and  yjung  women  of  Arkansas.  We 
hope  that  you  will  give  to  this  report  a  careful  reading. 
Respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  H.  BROUGH, 

Governor  and  Ex-Officio  Chairman 
of  txie  Board 

J.  D.  HEAL 

J.  K.  BROWNINC 

J.  L.  BOND 

H.  L.  PONDER 

FRANK  PACE 

Z.  L.  REAGAN 

J.  K.  MAHONY 

A.  B.  BANKS 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS 

A  state  legislature  consists  of  a  group  of  busy  men  at- 
tempting to  transact  within  a  sixty  day  period  a  volume  of 
business  to  which  a  much  longer  period  of  time  might  well 
be  devoted.  In  presenting  a  report  of  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas it  will  therefore  be  the  intention  to  make  it  brief 
and  to  give  the  facts  and  figures  that  the  legislature  most 
desires  to  have  at  hand.  This  report  will  deal  with  three 
questions. 

1.  What  has  the  University  accomplished? 

2.  How  much  has  it  cost? 

3.  What  is  needed  for  its  future  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment? 

1.     What  is  the  function  of  a  university  and  what  has  the 
University  of  Arkansas  done  in  fulfilling  that  function? 

The  proper  function  of  a  university  is  not  executive,  or 
judicial,  or  regulatory,  but  educational.  Its  educational 
work  has  two  mtain  divisions.  First,  the  training  of  men 
and  women.    Second,  the  discovery  of  knowledge. 

Resident  Teaching. 

For  forty-nine  years  the  University  of  Arkansas  has 
been  engaged  in  training  the  young  men  and  young  women 
of  the  state.  During  that  time  something  like  twenty-five 
thousand  of  them  have  been  students  on  the  University 
campus  at  Fayetteville.  These  people  are  now  living  in 
every  county  in  Arkansas  and  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
The  former  students  and  graduates  of  a  university  are  iti 
output.  If  an  institution  is  to  be  judged  by  its  output,  the 
University  of  Arkansas  has  not  failed.  Its  alumni  repre- 
sent a  very  high  average  of  citizenship.  Everywhere  there 
are  to  be  found  within  their  ranks  leaders  in  the  profes- 
sion and  in  business  of  every  kind. 

Extension  Teaching 

Up  to  about  seven  years  ago  the  teaching  activities  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas  were  confined  almost  entirely 
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to  the  campus.  At  that  time  the  University  began  to  en- 
gage in  extension  work.  At  present  it  has  a  much  larger 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  extension  teaching  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  than  it  has  in  its  resident 
teaching  faculty  at  Fayetteville.  A  few  years  ago  Congress 
passed  an  act,  known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  which  made 
large  annual  appropriations  to  the  state  for  extension  work 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  provided  the  state 
would  appropriate  an  equal  amount.  Arkansas  has  met 
the  requirement,  and  through  this  agency  many  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  have  been  reached  and 
helped  in  their  own  homes.  During  the  past  year  160,000 
'farm  families,  or  approximately  750,000  persons  were 
reached  directly  by  the  extension  service  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics. 

The  University  has  also  established  a  division  of  Gen- 
eral Extension  which  engages  in  such  enterprises  as  corres- 
pondence study,  night  and  afternoon  classes  in  towns  and 
cities,  gives  community  lectures  and  assists  in  community 
building,  conducts  leagues  of  high  school  debaters,  sends 
out  educational  films  for  moving  pictures,  and  other  similar 
activities. 

Short  Courses 

In  August,  1920,  there  was  held  at  the  University  the 
second  annual  summer  short  course  for  farmers.  This 
course  was  attended  by  more  than  one  thousand  farmers 
and  farm  women  representing  seventy  counties  of  the  state. 

The  winter  short  course  for  farmers,  held  in  December 
of  each  year,  annually  has  an  attendance  of  several 
hundred. 

Summer  School 

A  feature  of  the  University  work  which  is  done  on  the 
campus,  but  is  very  closely  allied  to  extension  work,  is  the 
Summer  School.  The  attendance  at  this  school  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1920  reached  556.  The  students  were,  in  the  main, 
persons  who  do  not  or  can  not  attend  the  regular  session. 
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While  a  majority  of  them  were  teachers  taking  profes- 
sional work  in  education,  there  were  also  many  students 
taking  courses  in  regular  college  studies. 

Serum  Plant 

The  University  has  done  to  the  state  a  service  of  very 
great  value  in  the  control  and  eradication  of  diseases  of 
livestock.  It  maintains  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  at  cost  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  of  anti-hog  cholera 
serum.  This  activity  alone  has  saved  the  farmers  of  Ar- 
kansas more  money  than  the  state  has  ever  expended  on 
the  University  in  all  the  forty-nine  years  of  its  existence. 
The  Veterinary  Department  of  the  University  has  also  been 
very  active  in  the  control  of  such  destructive  cattle  diseases 
^;«  anthnax,  black-leg,  etc. 

Cattle  Tick  Eradication 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  in  charge  of  the  work  in  cattle  tick  eradication.  This 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  had  been  expected 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  1921  the  ticks  would  be  entirely 
eradicated  from  the  state.  Unfortunately,  the  failure  of 
some  counties  to  make  the  necessary  annronriations,  and 
other  unavoidable  difficulties,  have  rendered  this  impos- 
sible, but  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total  arc;^  of  the 
state  is  now  tick  free.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the 
cattle  tick  within  a  given  area  means  almost  the  same 
thing  as  profit  or  loss  in  the  growing  of  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  within  that  area. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  second  function  of  a  university,  namely,  that  of 
extending  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Colle:^e  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  station  was  established  in  188^  Since  that 
time  the  scientific  men  on  its  staff  have  been  conducting 
experiments  to  determine  the  best  methods  and  practices 


for  the  whole  range  of  agriculture  in  Arkansas.  An  in- 
vestigation has  revealed  the  fact  that  in  the  last  five  years 
the  University  of  Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  issued  more  bulletins  giving  the  results  of  its 
investigations  and  experiments  than  any  other  agri  iil- 
tural  experiment  station  in  the  entire  south,  except  one. 
It  has  accomplished  this  great  work  in  spite  of  two  ver> 
serious  handicaps.  First,  the  lack  of  money,  and,  second, 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  farm. 

Bulletins  and  circulars  have  been  issued  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  giving  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  investigations  on  such  topics  as  control  and 
eradication  of  various  diseases  of  animals;  solution  of 
numerous  horticultural  problems,  including  fertiHizing, 
pruning,  spraying,  picking,  packing,  marketing,  etc.;  best 
varieties  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton  and  other  plants;  best 
methods  of  cultivation;  treatment  and  preservation  of 
soils;  and  numerous  other  subjects. 

Value  of  Experiment  Station  to  State 

Lack  of  space  prevents  going  into  detail  here,  but  a 
single  instance  may  suffice  to  show  the  possible  value  Ot 
the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  the 
state.  About  two  years  ago  the  station  published  a  bulle- 
tin giving  the  results  of  experiments,  continued  over  a 
period  of  years,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative 
value  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  cotton.  The  con- 
clusions were  that  if  the  cotton  planting  of  the  state  were 
confined  to  a  small  number  of  specifically  named  varieties, 
the  average  value  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  state 
would  be  increased  $24,000,000.00  per  year. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  every  farmer  in  the 
state  would  utilize  fully  the  results  of  the  investigations 
made  by  the  Experiment  Station  as  published  in  bulletins 
issued  by  the  station,  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural 
production  of  Arkansas  would  be  doubled. 

student  Enrollment 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  in  the  regu- 


lar  nine  months'  sessions  of  the  University  in  the  year  1905, 
1918,  1920  and  1921,  together  with  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease for  the  year  1921  over  the  years  1905  and  1918. 

Year  Number  of  Students 

1905 400 

1918 678 

1920 1,015 

1921 1,130  (Estimated) 

Percentage  of  increase  in  1921  over  1905 182  per  cent 

Percentage  of  increase  in  1921  over  1918 62  per  cent 

The  enrollment  for  the  term  ending  December,  1920  is 
980.  About  150  additional  students  usually  enter  for  the 
second  and  third  terms. 

The  total  enrollment  for  1919-20,  exclusive  of  agricul- 
tural extension  was : 

Regular  session 1015 

Summer   Session 556 

Farmers'  Short  Courses 1395 

Other  short  courses 1 —  360 

Correspondence  courses 99 

Total 3425 

Enrollment  Compared  With  Other  Universities 

Any  standard  college  or  university  is  dependent  upon 
high  school  graduates  for  its  enrollment  of  students.  The 
state  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  large 
and  wealthy  ones,  draw  their  attendance  chiefly  from  their 
own  state. 

The  best  test  by  which  to  determine  whether  a  state 
university  or  state  college  is  securing  its  share  of  the  stu- 
dents from  its  own  state,  is  to  compare  the  total  attend- 
ance in  a  year  in  the  college  or  university  with  the  number 
of  high  school  graduates  turned  out  by  the  high  schools  of 
that  state  in  a  year.  Any  college  or  university  whose 
yearly  enrollment  equals  fifty  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  turned  out  in  a  year  is  considered  to 
be  making  a  good  record. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  between  the 
University  of  Arkansas  and  four  typical  middle-western 
institutions.  Students  in  short  courses,  summer  schools, 
and  correspondence  courses  are  not  included. 

High  School  Percentage 

Student  Enrollment  Graduates                of 

in  1919-20  in  state  e-nrollment 

University  of  Illinois 8552  16,500                51.8 

University  of  Missouri 3600  7,282                 49.4 

Iowa  Agricultural  College_______4000  9,721                41.1 

Purdue    University 2629  13,000                20.2 

University  of  Arkansas 1015  1,500                67.6 

Enrollment  of  Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  twelve  students  enrolled  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  During  the  present  year  there 
are  127  including  men  taking  their  major  work  in  agricul- 
ture and  women  taking  their  major  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics. The  increase  in  percentage  is  very  gratifying,  but 
the  actual  number  of  students  in  agriculture  is  not  as  large 
as  the  state  ought  to  have.  The  one  thing  that  is  keeping 
the  young  men  of  Arkansas  from  taking  college  work  in 
agriculture  is  the  lack  of  high  school  facilities  in  the  rural 
districts.    The  state  has  practically  none. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  an  investigation  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  many  boys  with  farm  ex- 
perience were  members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  all  the 
Arkansas  high  schools.  The  number  was  found  to  be  about 
240.  The  additional  fact  was  discovered  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  these  240  boys  were  not  intending  to  stud> 
agriculture  if  they  went  to  college,  but  to  go  into  engi- 
neering, business,  or  professional  work.  In  other  words 
they  had  gone  to  the  city  and  town  high  schools  in  order 
to  get  away  from  the  farm. 

There  will  never  be  any  large  number  of  Arkansas 
students  taking  college  courses  in  agriculture  until  the 
state  puts  high  schools  within  reach  of  the  farm  boys.  A 
movement  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  state  to  establish 
such  schools. 
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2.    Cost  of  Operation 

a.    General  Statement 

During  the  forty-nine  years  of  its  existence  the  Uni- 
versity has  received  from  the  state,  for  all  purposes  except 
agricultural  extension,  approximately  $3,000,000.  The 
entire  state  appropriations  for  buildings  have  amounted 
to  about  $176,000.  The  original  cost  of  all  the  buildings, 
grounds  and  equipment  has  been  labout  $700,000. 

For  the  present  biennial  period  the  University  receiv- 
ed from  state  appropriation  $485,000;  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  teaching  mechanic  arts,  agriculture  and 
related  subjects,  $72,727;  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  experiment  station  work,  $60,000;  from  interest  on 
endowment  given  by  Federal  Government,  $13,806;  a  total 
of  $631,533  coming  from  state  and  federal  sources. 

In  addition  the  University  received  small  sums  from 
the  sate  of  farm  products.  These  moneys  are  expended  for 
litbor  and  other  costs  of  operating  the  farm.  There  arc 
also  small  sums  received  from  fees  paid  by  students  which 
are  used  for  the  general  operating  expenses  of  the  entire 
University. 

Emergency  Appropriation  Needed 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  biennial  period 
will  amount  to  about  $60,000  or  $65,000  more  than  the 
income  mentioned  above.  To  cover  this  an  emergency  ap- 
propriation will  have  to  be  made  if  the  University  is  to 
continue  to  operate  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
June,  1921.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  other  state  universities  will  apply  to  their 
legislatures  in  1921  for  similar  relief;  and  that  several 
additional  legislatures  made  emergency  appropriations  in 
1920.  The  condition  was  general;  and  it  affected  public 
schools  as  well  as  universities. 

This  condition  was  brought  about  in  the  University  of 
Arkansas  by  necessary  increases  in  salaries.  In  the  spring 
of  1920  the  members  of  the  faculty  unanimously  informed 
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the  Trustees  that  mounting  costs  of  living  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  continue  to  serve  the  University  with- 
out substantial  increases  in  salary  for  the  year  1920-21. 
Salaries  in  the  University  had  been  raised  very  little, 
whereas  the  cost  of  living  had  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  four  or  five  years.  The  Trustees  granted  an  increase 
of  about  thirty  per  cent. 

Even  with  these  increases  a  number  of  the  faculty 
have  resigned  to  take  places  elsewhere  or  to  go  into  other 
business.  In  every  case  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  a  suitable  successor,  to  pay  a  larger  salary  than 
w^as  being  received  by  the  person  who  resigned. 

b.     University  Accounts  Audited 

The  State  Auditorial  Department  has  recently  made  a 
complete  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  University  for  the 
four  year  period  ending  June  30,  1920.  This  report  gives 
a  classified  list  of  expenditures  from  the  various  funds.  It 
is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  State  Comptroller  in  the  Staie 
Capitol  Building  at  Little  Rock. 

3.    Needs  of  the  University. 

a.    General  Statement 

Deficiency  of  Buildings  and  Equipment 

The  time  has  come  to  speak  in  plain  terms  of  the  needs 
of  higher  education  in  Arkansas.  In  population  this  state 
is  about  half  way  up  the  list.  In  per  capita  wealth  and  u\ 
total  wealth  it  is  far  ahead  of  many  other  states  of  the 
Union,  but  no  other  state  has  given  so  little  financial  sup- 
port to  higher  education.  The  University  has  an  accumu- 
lated deficiency  in  buildings  and  equipment  going  back 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  There  should  be  offered  for 
the  students  now  in  attendance  twenty-five  per  cent  moie 
courses  than  it  is  possible  at  present  to  give.  Many  of  the 
classes  are  now  too  large.  Additional  sections  should  be 
formed.  This  would  require  additional  teaching  force. 
To  accomodate  properly  the  students  now  here  there  is 
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needed  an  increase  of  sixty  per  cent  in  space  for  labora- 
tories, classrooms  and  libraries. 

Needs  for  Future  Increased  Enrollment 

The  University  has  had  an  increase  of  attendance 
amounting  to  more  than  sixty  per  cent  in  three  years.  Few 
state  universities  enroll  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  high 
school  graduates  of  their  state  as  does  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  There  is  now  an  educational  movement  abroad 
in  Arkansas  to  build  more  and  better  high  schools.  The 
number  of  high  school  graduates  will  doubtless  increase 
very  rapidly  in  the  next  ten  years.  Just  as  the  high  school 
graduates  increase  in  numbers  so  will  the  students  in  the 
University  of  Arkansas  increase.  A  conservative  estimate 
indicates  an  attendance  in  the  University  of  1500  in  1924 
and  2000  in  1928. 

The  University  is  the  only  state  supported  institution 
of  higher  education  in  Arkansas.  If  adequate  provision 
is  to  be  made  for  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  state 
who  desire  higher  education,  the  state  must  think  in  much 
larger  terms  concerning  the  University  than  it  has  ever 
thought  before,  and  it  must  make  large  increases  in  finan- 
cial support. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  the  state  has  not  construct- 
ed a  building  on  the  University  grounds  for  sixteen  years. 
During  that  time  the  population  of  the  state  has  increased 
half  a  million,  the  wealth  of  the  state  has  more  than 
trebled,  and  the  attendance  of  students  has  increased  near- 
ly two  hundred  per  cent. 

During  this  period  appropriations  made  to  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  the  institution 
open.  They  have  not  been  large  enough  to  increase  t  e 
educational  equipment  so  that  the  University  might  meet 
modern  standards  of  higher  education  in  that  respect,  nor 
has  there  been  enough  money  to  pay  salaries  sufficiently 
high  to  prevent  many  able  men  from  leaving  the  faculty. 

A  Building  Program 

Adequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  University 
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within  a  five  to  ten  year  period  demands  the  immediate 
inauguration  of  a  building  program  which  would  involve 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars. Among  the  buildings  that  ought  to  be  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  at  the  present  time  are  the  following: 
Agricultural  Building,  $300,000;  Farm  Buildings,  $50,000; 
Home  Economics  Building,  $75,000;  Gymnasium,  $300,000; 
Science  Building,  $300,000;  Dormitory  for  Women,  $100,- 
('00;  Library,  $150,000;  Auditorium,  $200,000. 

b.     Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

The  equipment  of  the  College  of  Engineering  is  very 
little  better  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  During  that 
time  the  character  of  engineering  education  has  changed 
very  considerably.  The  great  engineering  schools  of  the 
country  have  built  huge  laboratories  which  they  have  filled 
with  modern  appartus  for  experimentation  and  for  teach- 
ing. Of  such  apparatus  and  equipment  the  College  of 
Engineering  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  has  practically 
none.  Engineering  graduates  who  have  not  had  the  use 
of  such  apparatus  in  their  college  course  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage when  thrown  into  competition  with  the  graduates 
of  other  schools.  Arkansas  is  now  beginning  to  develop 
as  an  industrial  state,  and  there  will  in  the  future  be  a  great 
demand  in  this  state  for  properly  trained  engineers.  The 
State  University  ought  to  have  the  equipment  and  facilities 
to  furnish  this  training. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  Arkansas  are  paramount 
to  all  others.  A  well  supported  college  of  agriculture  is 
the  very  best  possible  means  for  vitalizing  the  agriculture 
of  the  state  and  bringing  it  to  a  point  of  greater  efficiency. 

There  is  immediate  need  for  the  addition  of  a  number 
of  departments  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
including  such  as  farm  mechanics,  farm  engineering,  agri- 
cultural economics,  and  others.  The  greatest  need,  how- 
ever, is  for  a  modern  agricultural  building  fitted  up  with 
modern  equipment,  and  for  the  necessary  buildings  and 
other  farm  equipment  needed  to  develop  the  new  423  acre 


farm  belonging  to  the  college,  and  to  carry  on  agricultural 
experiments. 

Soil  Survey 

With  the  small  sums  that  have  been  granted  by  the 
legislature  the  College  has  done  some  very  valuable  work 
in  soil  analysis  and  survey,  but  this  work  should  be  largely 
increased.  Special  appropriations  should  be  made  for  the 
purpose. 

Branch  Experiment  Stations 

Funds  should  also  be  provided  for  the  mtaintenance  of 
branch  experiment  stations  at  several  points  in  the  state. 
At  least  three  branch  stations  should  be  established  ao 
soon  as  possible,  one  in  the  rice  belt,  one  in  the  black  land 
section,  and  one  in  the  coastal  plain  area  in  the  south. 

Extension  Work 

The  (agricultural  extension  work  of  the  University, 
which  was  begun  seven  years  ago,  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  it  is  now  reaching  directly  about  750,000 
people  of  the  state  annually.  The  maintenance  of  this 
v/ork  depends  upon  the  state  continuing  to  make  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  from  the  General  Revenue  Fund  to 
meet  the  Federal  appropriations  received  by  the  state 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The  amount  needed  for  this 
purpose  for  the  next  two  years  will  be  about  $225,000. 

c.    What  Other  States  are  Doing 

Per  Capita  Support  of  Higiier  Education 

A  committee  of  educational  experts  recently  made  a 
survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  every  state  in  the 
Union.  In  the  support  and  efficiency  of  her  public  schools 
Arkansas  was  rated  forty-sixth  in  the  list  of  forty-eight 
states. 

No  similar  list  of  states  with  regard  to  their  support 
of  higher  education  has  yet  been  compiled,  but  there  is 
enough  data  at  hand  concerning  such  things  as  value  of 
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plant  and  equipment,  appropriations  for  maintenance  and 
support,  etc.,  to  show  that  Arkansas  ranks  even  lower  iii 
her  support  of  higher  education  than  she  does  in  the  sup- 
port of  her  public  schools.  The  following  table  shows 
some  interesting  comparisons.  Three  states  rank  below 
Arkansas.  Of  these  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are  in 
a  section  of  the  country  that  is  built  up  with  excellent  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  therefore  a  large  amount  Oi 
state  support  is  not  needed.  The  third  state,  Louisiana, 
has  recently  passed  legislation  which  will  give  to  its  uni- 
versity and  agricultural  college  a  very  largely  increased 
support  that  will  cause  the  state  to  rank  much  higher. 

Rank  of  States  as  to  per  capita  receipts  of  higher  educational  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  State,  Normal  Schools  not  included. 
(Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  41.) 


1. 

Nevada   

___$2.J3 

2. 

Arizona 

__-  1.90 

8 

Wyoming 

1.82 

4. 

Montana 

___  1.80 

5 

Utah  _ 

_     1..S5 

6. 

South  Dakota 

___  1.52 

7 

Iowa 

_     1.33 

8 

Idaho             _  _ 

1.3.] 

9. 

Nebraska  

___  1.33 

10. 

Colorado 

___  1.26 

11. 

California 

___  1.21 

12. 

Michigan    

___  1.20 

la. 

Minnesota 

___  1.20 

14. 

Oregon 

_       1.19 

IB 

Kansas 

1.14 

16. 

Wisconsin    

-__   l.OS 

17. 

New  Mexico 

___  l.Oi 

18. 

Washington 

___.     .99 

19. 

North  Dakota 

___     .92 

20. 

Vermont    

___     .80 

21. 

Delaware    

,___     .87 

22. 

New    Hampshire- -- 

.___     .77 

??> 

Texas 

70 

24. 

Indiana    

.-__     ,6S 

25.  Oklahoma   .86 

26.  Massachusetts   _— .65 

27.  Tennessee    .58 

28.  Florida    .55 

29.  Ohio    .53 

30.  Illinois    .48 

31.  Maine    .4S 

32.  West    Virginia .48 

33.  South  Carolina .43 

34.  Virginia 43 

35.  Connecticut    35 

36.  Mississippi    .33 

37.  Missouri   .33 

38.  Maryland   .30 

39.  New    York .29 

40.  North    Carolina .29 

41.  Kentucky   -26 

42.  Rhode    Island .25 

43.  Georgia    .24 

44.  Alabama    .21 

45.  ARKANSAS .20 

46.  New    Jersey .15 

47.  Pennsylvania    .12 

48.  Louisiana    .0'.) 


The  Value  of  Educational  Plants 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  plants  of 
the  state  institutions  of  higher  education  in  all  the  states 
of  the  Union.  The  figures  include  the  value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  library,  apparatus,  machinery,  and  other  edu- 
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cational  equipment  in  1918.    They  are  taken  from  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  51,  1918. 


1.  California _$14,246,7S4  25. 

2.  Massachusetts   __  11,949,943  26. 

3.  Minnesota  ______  10,807,749  27. 

4.  New    York 10,102,280  28. 

5.  Michigan 10,094,222  29. 

-6.  Ohio    9,631,600  30. 

7.  Iowa   9,620,033  31. 

8.  Wisconsin 8,799,294  32. 

9.  Illinois    -  8,896,956  33. 

10.  Texas   6,002,810  34. 

11.  Washington    4,675,280  35. 

12.  Kansas    4,406,571  36. 

13.  Virginia    -  4,337,7o8  37. 

14.  Nebraska 4,014,505  38. 

15.  Missouri    3,982,525  39. 

16.  Indiana    3,898,000  40. 

17.  Colorado    3,572,035  41. 

18.  S.    Carolina 3,494,135  42. 

19.  Pennsylvania  ___  3,041,569  43. 

20.  Oregon 2,798,3:.6  44, 

21.  Mississippi    2,740,855  45. 

22.  Alabama 2,590,318  46. 

23.  N.    Carolina 2,414,990  47. 

24.  Oklahoma 2,332,882  48. 


Georgia    $2,266,000 

N.  Dakota 1,913,104 

New    Jersey 1,783,0 7y 

Utah  1,761,324 

Vermont    1,541,222 

S.   Dakota 1,531,600 

Tennessee 1,485,778 

Delaware    1,423,129 

West  Va - 1,400,003 

Montana    1,351,250 

Florida 1,218,000 

Idaho    1,189,454 

Kentucky 1,137,100 

Connecticut 1,060, SU 

Arizona 990,142 


Louisiana 


970.574 


Maine   -__  961,362 

Wyoming 891,000 

Nevada 883,155 

Maryland    820,865 

ARKANSAS 735,000 

New    Mexico 728,043 

New  Hampshire--  647,000 

Rhode  Island 485,906 


This  table  shows  that  Arkansas  ranks  forty-fifth  in  the 
list  of  states  in  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  buildings 
and  equipment  for  higher  education.  It  shows  that  such  a 
state  as  Nevada,  with  a  total  population  less  than  the 
combined  population  of  Little  Rock  and  North  Little  Rock, 
has  invested  20  per  cent  more  in  her  university  than  Ar- 
kansas has.  Of  the  three  states  ranking  below  Arkansas, 
two  are  small  states  in  New  England,  a  territory  that  is 
crowded  with  efficient  colleges  and  universities  establish- 
ed on  private  foundations.  The  third,  with  a  plant  costing 
one  per  cent  less  thtan  Arkansas,  is  a  southwestern  state 
with  one  fifth  the  population  of  Arkansas. 
Comparison  with  Texas  A.  &  M.  College 

The  Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  though  not  so  well  sup- 
ported financially  as  many  of  the  northern  institutions, 
receives  better  support  than  most  southern  colleges  of 
that  type.  The  following  figures  show  an  interesting  com- 
parison between  that  institution  and  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas.   The  data  for  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  College  is  taken 
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from  the  printed  report  of  the  President  of  that  institution 

for  the  year  1919-20. 

Texas  A.  &  M.  College  Univ..  of  Ark. 

Student  Enrollment,  1919-20 

(Exclirding  Federal  Students)                            1071  955 

Total  Number  of  Teachers                   ,  .                  114  64 

Number  of  Teachers  in 

Chemistry                                                        13  3 

English                                                               11  5% 

Mathematics                                                    10  4 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  Drawing    15  5 

Physics                                                               5  2 

Animal  Husbandry                                          8  2% 

Horticulture                                                      5  1 

Civil  Engineering                                            7  3 

State  Appropriation                                               $    813,565.00  $242,500.00 

Value  of  Plant  and  Equipment                            3,115,765.00  787,000.00 

Permanent  Improvements  Made  in  1919-20          231,762.00  25,000.00 

Appropriation  Requests  of  State  Universities  for  1921-23 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  state  ap- 
propriations for  the  biennium  1921-23  requested  by  the 
state  universities  of  some  typical  states.  The  figures  were 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities. 

♦University  of  Colorado $  1,216,000.00 

University  of  Florida 1,478,650.00 

University  of  Illinois 10,500,000.00 

♦University  of  Kansas 5,900,000.00 

University  of  Minnesota 11,294,000.00 

♦University   of   Montana 900,600.00 

University  of  Nebraska 3,500,000.00 

♦University  of  North  Dakota 1,461,000.00 

♦UniveTsity  of  Oregon 1,700,000.00 

♦University  of  South  Dakota 2,000,000.00 

University  of  Tennessee 1,800,000.00 

♦University  of  Texas 3,266,968.00 

♦University  of  Washington 3,393,000.00 

University  of  West  Virginia 3,312,900.00 

University  of  Wisconsin - 14,052,855.00 

University  of  Arkansas 1,189,559.00 

♦States  marked  thus  have  separate  agricultural  college's  whicli 
in  most  cases  receive  as  much  as,  and  in  some  cases  more  than,  th^ 
University. 
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d.     Budget  Request  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  1921-23 

1921-22  1922-23 

Personal  service $274,650.00  $287,750.00 

Maintenance   100,675.00  93,680.00 

Additions  and  Betterments 43,054.77  320,000.00 

Miscellaneous 34,875.00  34,975.00 

Totals 453,254.77         736,305.00 

In  addition  there  will  be  a  request  for  an  emergency 
appropriation  of  $65,000  for  operating  expenses  until  June 
30,  1921.   • 

The  Millage  Tax 

Since  the  passage  of  the  millage  tax  law  of  1917  prices 
and  costs  have  more  than  doubled.  It  was  understood  at 
the  time  this  law  was  passed  that  it  would  not  produce 
sufficient  revenue  to  provide  buildings  and  other  perma- 
nent improvements  for  the  University.  The  rise  in  costs 
makes  it  impossible  to  operate  even  on  the  present  basis 
without  a  large  increase  in  revenue. 

The  budget  outlined  above  is  sufficient  only  for  mod- 
erate increases  in  the  teaching  force  and  in  equipment. 
The  Trustees  have  asked  the  legislature  to  increase  the 
millage  tax  for  m^aintenance  to  one  mill.  If  this  is  granted 
it  will  produce  somewhat  less  than  the  amount  the  budget 
calls  for,  exclusive  of  buildings,  which  would  have  to  be 
provided  for  from  some  other  source. 

e.    Conclusion 

For  many  years  the  south  has  lagged  behind  other 
parts  of  the  nation  in  the  support  of  higher  education,  but 
in  many  states  of  this  section  there  has  been  an  awaken- 
ing. Our  neighbors  on  the  east  and  south,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Louisiana,  have  recently  taken  action  giving 
millions  of  dollars  to  their  state  universities  and  agricul- 
tural colleges.  This  will  quickly  result  in  the  development 
in  those  states  of  well  supported,  modern  institutions  of 
higher  education. 
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Arkansas  is  a  state  of  great  natural  resources  as  yec 
largely  undeveloped.  It  does  not  have  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  raany  other  states,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  pauper 
state.  It  is  able  to  do  much  more  than  it  has  done  in  sup- 
porting higher  education.  The  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men of  Arkansas  are  entitled  to  higher  educational  ad- 
vantages comparable  with  those  of  any  other  state. 
E  urthermore,  a  well  supported  state  university  and  college 
of  agriculture  is  the  very  best  possible  instrument  the  stale 
can  use  for  its  own  development. 

The  Crux  of  the  Problem 

The  crux  of  the  whole  educational  problem  in  Ai- 
kansas  is  the  tax  question.  Our  present  system  of  taxation 
is  inadequate,  inefficient  and  unfair.  The  technique  of  the 
assessment  of  real  estate  for  taxation  purposes  has  been 
solved,  but  the  solution  has  not  been  applied  in  Arkansas. 
The  law  requires  that  all  property  be  assessed  at  its  full 
value.  The  census  returns  of  1910  gave  the  full  value  ct 
all  the  property  in  Arkansas  as  approximately  one  and 
three  quarter  billion.  Preliminary  reports  of  the  census 
of  1920  show  that  property  values  in  Arkansas  have  in- 
creased in  the  ten  year  period  approximately  one  hundred 
and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  On  that  basis 
the  property  of  Arkansas  at  the  present  time  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  four  billion  dollars.  It  is  on  the  tax  books 
at  a  little  over  six  hundred  million.  In  addition  to  its  in- 
efficient system  of  assessment,  the  state  has  already  lost 
large  sums  which  might  have  been  saved  by  tapping  as  yet 
untouched  sources  of  revenue,  such  as  a  severance  tax  on 
natural  resources. 

JOHN  C.  FUTRALL, 
President  of  the  Universitv. 
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